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Scandinavia 


Scandinavia is one of the wonders of the modern 
world. Located in almost precisely the same latitudes 
as Alaska, consisting largely of mountainous country 
unsuitable for most human occupations, and poorly 
endowed with natural resources, this land has never- 
theless produced one of the most advanced cultures 
in history. Through industry, craftsmanship, and a 
sense of orderliness, the Scandinavians have more 
than once placed themselves in the vanguard of prog- 
ress. The clean-cut functionalism of design in their 
household and industrial equipment is an outstand- 
ing example of their pre-eminence. Joining individ- 
ualism and collective action in a pragmatic approach 
to the problem of wresting an abundant living from 
scanty means, they have maintained a relatively high 
standard of living and established a social welfare 
program that reaches into every phase of life. 

From 1815, to 1940, except for the seizure of Schles- 
wig-Holstein in 1864, Scandinavia was able to de- 
velop politically and economically in peace. But 
World War II and subsequent events have taken 
these countries from the side lines of war and placed 
them directly in its path. The present economic and 
political division of the world has forced adjustments 
in their attitude toward neutrality, and in their econ- 
omy, based so largely on world trade. 

Nearly two-thirds of the Scandinavian peninsula 
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(Norway and Sweden) consists of old complex rocks 
from which repeated glacial action has removed all 
soils of agricultural value. The landscape presents a 
picture of bare rock, ice, brown heath, lakes, and 
bogs. On the west side of the peninsula, the moun- 
tains rise abruptly from the Atlantic to form a plateau 
3,000 to 5,000 feet high, which stretches for goo miles 
from Stavanger to North Cape. The crest line is 
broken only by an occasional higher peak and by the 
Trondheim depression. Into this highland, glaciers 
have cut deep and spectacular fiords, which attract 
many thousands of tourists to Norway every year. Off- 
shore, innumerable islands, including the Lofoten 
group, form the skerry guard, bulwark for this most 
sea-minded nation. 

Moisture-laden winds blowing from the Atlantic 
bring heavy precipitation to the Norwegian coast, 
often as much as 80” annually on the summits. Much 
of it falls as snow, and the northern parts are snow- 
covered for two-thirds of the year. The Gulf Stream, 
however, gives the coast warmer temperatures than 
might be expected in these latitudes. 

The east side of the plateau slopes gently toward 
the Gulf of Bothnia and is heavily forested with coni- 
fers, one of Sweden’s great resources. In place of 
fiords, the glaciers carved long valleys, now occupied 
by finger lakes, the heads of which reach well into 
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Norway and frequently provide a relatively easy 
route across the mountains. Because they are pro- 
tected by the Norwegian ridge, the Swedish uplands 
have less rain than the west coast, and they experience 
the colder winters of a more continental climate. 

The belt of plains extending from southwestern 
Norway across Denmark and the southern tip of 
Sweden (Skane) and north along the Gulf of Bothnia 
is the only good cropland in Scandinavia. Den- 
mark is a transition land between the Scandinavian 
peninsula and continental Europe. The climate, 
though tempered by west winds, 1s essentially con- 
tinental, with rather cold winters and hot summers. 

Scandinavia is probably more favorable to human 
habitation than any other area in the same latitudes, 
but the prevalence of bare rock and vast forests has 
made for a relatively sparse population. Only in the 
southern lowland are conditions suitable for close 
settlement. Fourteen million people occupy the ap- 
proximately 294,000 square miles of Scandinavia, as 
compared, for example, with 50 million in France 
and Belgium on a somewhat smaller area. Most of the 
people live within 250 miles of Goteborg, as may be 
readily seen on the map. 

All the large cities lie in this southern lowland. 
Copenhagen (1,166,300), the largest, is Denmark's 
political and economic capital and is the seat of nu- 
merous industrial and commercial activities, as are 
Aarhus, Odense, and Aalborg. The only large Nor- 
wegian cities are Oslo (417,000), the political capital 
and economic heart of the country, and Bergen, 
the regional center of the west coast. Stockholm 
(1,020,300), built on numerous peninsulas and is- 
lands in Lake Malar, is often called the “Venice of 
the North.” As capital and financial center, this city 
dominates Sweden, and its suburbs provide sites for 
many industries. Goteborg, Sweden’s greatest port, is 
the birthplace of many an ocean-going vessel. 

Denmark is a small country with practically no raw 
materials or minerals, but it is the only one of the 
Scandinavian countries with a large portion of arable 
land—nearly three-fourths of the total area, as against 
only g per cent in Sweden and g per cent in Norway. 
Until cheap grains from North America began to ap- 
pear in Europe in the 1870's, Denmark was an ex- 
porter of grains. Rather than erect a tariff wall against 
these imports as other countries did, Denmark made 
use of them and converted almost overnight to the 
production of livestock commodities. Danish bacon, 
eggs, and butter, which represent about 60 per cent 


of the export trade, grace the breakfast table of Eng- 
lishmen, Swedes, and Frenchmen. The shift from 
grain to livestock is a tribute to the ingenuity and in- 
telligence of the Danes and to their educational 
facilities, particularly the adult high schools, which 
taught the required new skills. 

Danish farms are small by American standards. 
Only 2,000 of the 208,000 farms are more than 185 
acres; the majority are about 40 acres. However, 
numerous cooperative societies for both production 
and purchasing enable small-scale farmers to avail 
themselves of large-scale economies and bargaining 
power. The cooperative society is one of Scandinavia’s 
contributions to the modern world. Dairy producers’ 
cooperatives were the first to be formed, and at pres- 
ent more than go per cent of Danish farmers belong 
to them. Cooperative bacon factories are of a slightly 
later date but now handle more than 85 per cent of 
the pig slaughtering. The egg cooperatives founded 
in the 1890's have carried out a unique distribution 
program: each egg is so marked that it can be traced 
to the farm producing it, thus ensuring quality con- 
trol. The superior quality of Danish products is 
largely a result of the cooperative-society efforts, the 
use of modern methods, scientific research aimed at 
constantly improving quality, and an increasing use 
of mechanical aids. Cooperatives also handle about 
half of the three million tons of feed and fertilizer im- 
ported annually. 

Although the soils of Denmark are not naturally 
fertile, they respond well to commercial fertilizers, 
which are widely used. The damp and not unduly 
cold climate provides admirable growing conditions, 
which, combined with intelligent use, give yields per 
acre among the highest in the world: wheat, 45 
bushels, rye 35, and barley 60, as compared with 17, 
12, and 26 bushels respectively in the United States. 
About half of the total arable land (7 million acres) 
is in cereals; barley, the most important crop, is used 
primarily for pig feed, though a little is malted and 
brewed. Root crops, which occupy about 20 per cent 
of the cultivated land, are used for cattle feeding. 

Agricultural production in Sweden and Norway is 
primarily for home consumption. In the best farm- 
land, in the south, and particularly in the chalk beds 
of Skane, yields are fabulous. Skane is reported to 
have the largest yields per acre in the world for bar- 
ley and sugar beets, and nearly the largest for wheat 
and rye, As in Denmark, the production and distribu- 
tion of farm produce are organized on cooperative 
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lines. The central agency markets about g7 per cent 
of the milk and butter, g2 per cent of the cheese, and 
65 per cent of the cereals and eggs. 

In Norway, as in the other Scandinavian countries, 
dairying is the mainstay of most farms. Besides cattle 
feed, the Norwegians grow enough potatoes to meet 
the national demand, but they must import the bulk 
of the needed wheat and rye. In the far north the 
nomadic Lapps, since time immemorial, have kept 
reindeer herds, which provide them with everything 
trom food, to clothes, to shelter. 

Sweden has an advantage over its neighbors in the 
possession of large deposits of rich iron ore at Kiruna 
and Gallivare and smaller fields in the Bergslag. Alto- 
gether, these fields, containing an estimated 3,000 
iillion tons of 60 to 70 per cent iron, produce some 
16 million tons of ore a year. About g million tons is 
exported, mainly to Germany and England. ‘The 600- 
year-old copper mines at Falun and the complex ores 
of the Skelleftea field provide Sweden with many non- 
ferrous ores. However, Sweden’s total output is in- 
sufficient to meet its own needs, and additional sup- 
plies must be imported. 

Denmark has no minerals except china clay. Nor- 
way does have small deposits of a great number of 
minerals, the most important being the copper pyrite 
mines at Lokken. Originally mined for copper, they 
are now used as a source of sulphur. Of second im- 
portance is iron mining, centered at Kirkenes, Fos- 
dalen, Narvik, and Mo i Rana. Pyrite production is 
about ¥4 million tons annually; production of iron 
ore is currently less than 44 million tons. War dam- 
age has cut iron output by ¥% million tons. Nickel, 
molybdenum, and titanium are found and produced 
in limited quantities at Knaben and Kragero. 

Minor deposits of coal and oil shales exist and are 
exploited in Norway and Sweden, but their com- 
bined production, including that of Svalbard, 
amounts to only about one million tons a year (as 
compared with more than 230 million tons in the 
United Kingdom). Fortunately, however, the two 
countries are not without power resources. Innumer- 
able rivers and waterfalls give Norway the largest 
hydroelectric potential in Western Europe, and it is 
the largest per capita consumer of electricity in the 
world, using 5,310 kw-h per capita (1950) as compared 
with 2,560 in the United States. This abundance of 
cheap electric power has fostered industries, which 
consume about 40 per cent of the power, and has 
given Norway a chance to pioneer in domestic house 


heating by electricity. Eventually, as a larger amount 
of its potential is developed, Norway hopes to export 
about 600 million kw-h per year to Denmark. 

Sweden is almost as thoroughly electrified as Nor- 
way; in fact, all but 150,000 of the one million house- 
holds are equipped with electricity. However, future 
development of Swedish hydroelectric power will de- 
pend upon cheaper and more efficient means of trans- 
mission, for the best sites are in the north, far re- 
moved from the population centers. Sweden has al- 
most the same installed capacity as Norway and 
produces about the same amount annually, though its 
potential is less. 

Fishing is a major activity in all of Scandinavia, 
but Norway's excellent coastal fishing grounds make 
it the leader. More than 85,000 Norwegians are en- 
gaged in fishing and employ some 12,500 large motor 
vessels and countless small open craft. Fish process- 
ing is carried on in many places along the coast, 
particularly Stavanger; much of the catch, mainly cod 
and herring, is processed and exported to Western 
Europe and the United States by two cooperative as- 
sociations. ‘The Norwegians are the world’s greatest 
whalers, and their Antarctic fleet, consisting of 130 
whaling ships and 10 factory ships, is larger than all 
other fleets combined. 

Extensive conifer forests occupy 57 per cent of 
Sweden and are particularly dense in the northern 
half of the country. The forest-products industry 
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plays a large role in the economy by giving employ- 
ment to more than 125,000 people and earning half 
of the foreign exchange. Lumber mills dot the Baltic 
coast where the swift-flowing streams that transport 
the logs enter the sea. The lumber is manufactured 
into pulp, paper, furniture, and many other articles 
at Norrkoping, Sundsvall, Saffle, Linkoping, and else- 
where. In Sweden, forestry is a big business, but in 
Norway the small operator prevails. Here forests 
cover one-quarter of the total area, lying mostly in the 
southeast. Forest products from Sweden and Norway 
supply Western Europe with a large share of its 
paper, pulp, and lumber. 

The Scandinavian countries, deficient in coal, par- 
ticipated in the Industrial Revolution much later 
than the rest of Western Europe. Nevertheless, they 
have all found a niche for themselves in the industrial 
world. Manufacturing is of three general types: basic 
processing of raw materials, such as lumber and ores; 
processing of foodstuffs, such as bacon and milk; and 
manufacturing that requires great skill but few raw 
materials, such as that of certain types of machines or 
the exquisite Swedish glass from Orrefors and Danish 
silverware. Limited domestic markets have kept op- 
erations generally to a relatively small scale. 

In addition to fish processing and the forest-prod- 
ucts industry, Norway has utilized its extensive hy- 
droelectric power to develop electrometallurgical 
and electrochemical industries. In the Oslo region 


and at Trondheim are produced electrolytically re- 
fined copper, nickel, aluminum (5 per cent of the 
world total), zinc, nitrogen fertilizers, and super- 
phosphates. 

The most important Swedish industry is metal- 
working, including the making of machinery. Swed- 
ish steel enjoys an enviable reputation. The industry, 
employing more than 350,000 workers, uses about 
114 million tons of steel to produce world-famous 
ball bearings (SKF) at Goteborg, electrical goods at 
Vasteras, armaments at Bofors (a suburb of Karls- 
koga), and a whole range of consumers’ durable 
goods. In recent years, shipbuilding at Goteborg 
(ore carriers for the Bethlehem Steel Company) , at 
Malmo, and at Stockholm has become important de- 
spite the fact that most of the steel used must be im- 
ported. 

In Denmark the making of machines, and particu- 
larly marine machinery at Copenhagen, is second 
only to food processing. Danish diesel engines supply 
power for a large proportion of the world’s ocean 
fleet. In addition, the Danes produce dairy equip- 
ment, cement-mill machinery, and hundreds of 
household articles, and the work of Danish craftsmen, 
especially the Royal Copenhagen porcelain and sil- 
ver, is famous the world over. 

The total output of Scandinavian industry is smal] 
compared with that of many industrial giants, but its 
products often become prototypes. Quality is the key- 
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